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Abstract 

The challenge for many teachers teaching in academic English programs is, on the one hand, to actualize the objectives 
of their course and on the other hand, prepare their students for the important international tests such as IELTS and 
TOEFLE. The current study seeks to reconcile this challenge by drawing on the relationship between the IELTS 
listening and listening in academic English programs. The requirements of the two domains were compared through a 
semi - structured interview with five participating academic English instructors from two state universities of Iran. It 
was found that whilst IELTS listening bears a little bit of resemblance to the one aspect of academic listening - the 
literal understanding, there are also some very significant differences. The findings suggests that the type of listening 
the IELTS requires is different from academic listening in terms of pragmatic understanding, the integration of skills, 
multiplicity of texts for listening, information literacy and the concept of construct irrelevant variance. The findings also 
indicate the overall usefulness of the IELTS preparation practices within academic English courses. 
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1. Introduction 

IELTS, international English language testing system is a testing program that assesses the language ability of 
candidates whose aim is education or work in an English speaking country (IELTS 10, 2015). The use of IELTS test has 
been expanded in recent years because of the increase in the number of the students willing to study in universities of 
English speaking countries and the overgrowing number of the universities requiring the IELTS as a prerequisite for the 
students (Moore & Morton, 1999). This situation leads to the incorporation of the IELTS preparation courses within the 
English academic programs. (Moore & Morton, 1999). 

Listening in academic English programs is characterized by different perspectives. With regard to the listening for the 
purpose of the comprehension of the subject matter in the special field, it is characterized by one-way transactional 
language that aspires to get across information and knowledge (Flowerdew, 1994; Chaudron, 1995). In the case of the 
practices for daily routines and conversational listening, in addition to transactional facet of listening, it also includes 
the interactional domains of it. Whether the listening practices in academic English programs are transactional or 
interactional, it is significant to have a broad picture of the relationship between the IELTS and listening in these 
programs. Deakin (1997), in an Australian survey of the teachers’ attitudes toward the IELTS, revealed that although 
there were positive answers to the test, almost half of those investigated believed that IELTS had an insignificant 
backwash impact on the listening practices in the university and academic English programs. However, the 
overgrowing increase in the number of the IELTS participants and universities demanding IELTS in recent years point 
to the increase in the degree of the possible wash back effect of the IELTS on the listening practices of university 
English programs. 

The current study takes up the issue of the relationship between the IELTS listening and listening in academic English 
programs. Specifically, its purpose is to investigate the degree of the correspondence between the two domains and 
reveal the possible divergences and convergences among them in order to get a broader picture regarding the practices 
of listening in the two domains and the processes underlying them. 

2. Review of the literature 

2.1 IELTS listening test 

The IELTS test in its current format is comprised of two modules (academic and general) each of them including four 
components: listening, reading, writing, and speaking. According to the IELTS handbook (2007) the IELTS test is made 
up of one type of listening test both in general training module and academic module. The listening component of the 
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IELTS includes four sections. The first two sections assess the issues concerned with social needs. The first section is a 
dialogue occurred among two people and the second section is a monologue. The other two parts that are related with 
educational conditions test participants’ ability in comprehension of speech expressed in didactic contexts. In this case, 
the third section is comprised of a dialogue occurring among more than four people and the fourth section is made up of 
a monologue. Along with the listening sections is a variety of tasks (40 in total) developed to test students 
understanding of the material in 30 minutes allocated. These tasks listed by IELTS 10 (2015) are: Multiple choice 
items, Short-answer questions, Sentence completion, Note/summary/flow chart/table completion items, Labeling a 
diagram/plan/map, Classification items, and Matching items. 

2.2 Previous studies of academic listening 

In recent years a number of university studies have been conducted to develop a picture of the type of listening and its’ 
requirements in tertiary level. These studies can be divided into five domains. The first domain concerned with the 
effects of discourse structure on L2 academic listening. In this regard, it has been found that lectures with different 
subject matters have the different patterns of organization in discourse, and that the ignorance of the difference on 
organization yield understanding complexities on the part of the L2 learners (e.g., Olsen & Huckin, 1990; Dudley- 
Evans, 1994; Tauroza & Allison, 1994; Young, 1994). Olsen and Huckin (1990) observed that L2 listeners couldn’t get 
the gist of a lecture in spite of the sufficient command of English competence at the level of the sentence and pointed 
out that L2 learner’s problems in understanding is dealt with the discourse level, not at the sentence level concerned 
with the linguistic insufficiency. Ta uroza and Allison (1994) also stated that the unfamiliarity of discourse patterns 
raises the possibility of failure in comprehension of the lectures. In the next domain, researchers investigated the 
impacts of the speech rate on academic listening. Griffiths (1990) proved that the speech expressed at a slow rate did 
not considerably differ from that of speech articulated at a normal rate, confirming that an unnaturally slow speech rate 
impede the process of listening. Zhao (1997) highlighted the importance of considering students as unique individuals 
for the better understanding of how speech rate is related to listening comprehension. The third domain related to the 
Functions of discourse markers in academic listening. In this case, it was found that L2 listeners have complexities in 
identifying the markers of different parts of text in L2 lectures (Yuan, 1982). Dunkel and Davis (1994) emphasized the 
trivial impact of discourse markers on the degree of information L2 listeners remembered. However, Flowerdew and 
Tauroza (1995) discovered that listeners understand the lecture better when micro-markers were shown to them. In the 
fourth domain, researchers studied impacts of note-taking on academic listening. Note-taking is instinctively engaging 
as an exterior storage for erudition and retention of text (DiVesta & Gray, 1972). Many studies have been conducted in 
this domain (e.g., King 1994; Dunkel, Mischra, and Berliner, 1989; Chaudron, Loschky, and Cook, 1994; Hale and 
Courtney, 1994). Some of them have found the positive effect, while the others have confirmed the trivial effect of the 
note taking on academic listening. For example, Chaudron, Loschky, and Cook (1994) investigated the effect of 
recalling notes on L2 learners’ understanding and the linkage between L2 listeners’ understanding and their note value. 
They showed trivial impact for note recalling and weak connection between the note value and understanding. The last 
domain of the studies pertains the strategies utilized for comprehension of the academic listening. A vast majority of 
research has been conducted in this area, (e.g., Vandergrift, 1996; Bacon, 1992; Benson, 1989; O’Malley, Chamot, & 
Kupper, 1989; Mason, 1994; Lynch, 1995 and etc). Overall, research has indicated the overall importance of the 
strategies for lecture comprehension and has also categorized the necessary strategies required for academic listening. 

The present study is, in essence, a qualitative enquiry that considers the linkage between the IELTS listening and 
academic listening. This study differs from the studies mentioned above in two important ways. First, it is a 
comparative research which compares the correspondence of the requirements in the two domains of IELTS and 
academic listening. Second, it inclusively dealt with the listening in academic English programs and did not investigate 
the listening requirements of the other academic fields of the study. 

3. Method 

3.1 Design 

Qualitative design has been planned for the study and tools of qualitative investigation were employed. According to 
Domyei (2007) qualitative research includes data collection methods resulting mainly in unlimited, arithmetical data 
analyzed principally by non-statistical procedures. In this regard, for gathering the data required for the research, semi - 
structured interview with academic instructors is employed (Appendix 1). 

3.2 Instruments 

In order to get a comprehensive picture of the relationship between listening requirements of the IELTS and academic 
domain, the current study employed semi - structured interviews with academic instructors. Five instructors were 
invited to participate in the study. Prior to the interviews, a schedule of questions along with a sample of IELTS 
listening test materials were sent to the listening instructors (see Appendix 1). The IELTS materials were selected so as 
to cover a representative sample of test tasks. The interview was made of two questions investigating: 1) the perceptions 
regarding the degree of correspondence between the academic listening requirements and those on the IELTS listening 
tasks, and 2) insights regarding the overall usefulness of the IELTS preparation practices in university English courses. 
The interview used in the study was Semi - structured one that permitted the researcher to quest the format known as 
the ‘discourse-based interview’ (Odell, Goswami & Herrington, 1983). Such a technique includes discussion with 
instructors about the sample IELTS Listening test items. The interviews conducted for an average of one hour. All 
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interviews were audio-recorded and transcribed in order to be further used as evidences for the various parts of the 
research. The main themes and ideas to arise from our instructors’ comments are described in Section 4.1. 

3.3 Participants 

In order to obtain a picture of similarities and differences between the two domains, interviews were conducted in the 
two different state universities of Iran: university of Guilan and international university of Imam Khomeini in Qazvin. It 
was observed that, in university of Guilan two listening courses for undergraduate foreign language learners of English 
with a more focus on textbook-based listening materials were held. The other, international university of Imam 
Khomeini was observed to offer two listening courses with a more focus on internet-oriented listening materials. To 
collect the data, five listening instructors (three of them from university of Guilan and two of them from university of 
Imam Khomeini) from these two universities were invited to be interviewed in the research. A small number of 
participants were invited to participate in study for the purpose of examining the data more deeply and meticulously. 
Furthermore, the issues of the saturation and repetition were taken into consideration and new findings were unlikely to 
arise out of additional number of interviews. Since the interviews intended to shed light on the areas of similarities and 
differences between the two domains, it was essential that instructors participate with their full readiness in order to 
collaborate with the researcher maximally. All of the instructors were also observed to prescribe textbook in their 
courses. Four academic listening textbooks prescribed included: (1) Mosaic, (2) Real listening and speaking, (3) Tactics 
for listening and, (4) Fecture ready. It needs to be mentioned that Tactics for listening was common textbooks 
prescribed among the two of instructors. 

3.4 Data analysis and Procedure 

The study employed a semi - structured interview as a qualitative method for gathering data and examining the 
relationship between the IEFTS and academic domains. The study was conducted in the following steps: first, to collect 
data necessary for the research, instructors from the 5 selected listening courses were contacted and invited to 
participate in the study. Second, interviews were conducted with the lecturers and participation included the deliverance 
of printed papers of questions and IEFTS sample tasks contained in the interview (see Appendix 1); and recording the 
lecturers’ voices for the further investigation. Finally, the voices were transcribed and analyzed for revealing the areas 
of the similarities and differences between the two domains. 

4. Findings from interviews - Comments on IELTS listening tasks 

In what follows, I turn to the replies from instructors in the interviews. As stated previously, the interview was made of 
two main questions, including consideration of: 1) insights concerning the congruence between listening requirements 
on listening courses and those on the IEFTS listening test, and 2) insights regarding the overall usefulness of the IEFTS 
preparation practices in university English courses. To facilitate discussion in the interview, instructors were provided 
with samples of IEFTS listening tasks and requested to remark on hypothetical similarities and differences in listening 
requirements in the two realms (Appendix 1). They were also requested to contemplate on how advantageous they 
assume these sample IEFTS listening tasks were likely to be as groundwork for the listening requirements of their 
courses. After scrutinizing commentaries, two groups of responses to these questions regarding the relationship between 
listening requirements in the two domains were identified. The first group of responses dealt with a less critical view of 
relationship and the second group concerned with the more critical view of the relationship between listening 
requirements in two realms. 

The first group of informants (3 out of 5), who had a generally less critical view on the relationship between the IEFTS 
test and study on their courses were lecturers from the University of Guilan and International University of Imam 
Khomeini who were using Tactics for listening and Mosaic textbooks in their courses. In general, these informants 
highlighted the effectiveness of training based on IEFTS in their courses, while at the same time, expressed some 
reservations about its overall usefulness and general correspondence. The main reservation stated was a sense of a 
limited degree of congruence between the test and listening requirements in their courses, as seen in the following 
comments: 


MOSAIC SERIES: When it comes to IELTS, there are some differences, we have some charts and diagrams like these 
here with missing information hut they are kept to minimum in series [Mosaic]. So you might have charts and fill in the 
blanks items like these ones hut as I said they are not highly emphasized [in mosaic]. 


TACTICS FOR LISTENING 1: The listening section in IELTS exam mostly is concerned with providing the input for 
completion tasks in which students are required to complete some forms, tables, and this is very difficult and requires 
multi-tasking. This is not the kind of task that students are trained for. At least, in the case of Iranian students, they are 
mostly familiar with the recognition tasks. 


TACTICS FOR LISTENING 2: IELTS is an advanced level. Students who come to the university are new comers, they 
are not advanced. I mostly teach listening 1 and 2 and make them ready for advanced level. So IELTS is for advanced 
levels not for newcomers. 
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In verifying these discrepancies, a significant theme commented by Mosaic lecturer among this group related to the 
importance of students’ pragmatic understanding of certain key concepts and broader textual units of listening texts. 
The main theme pointed out was a sense of a limited degree of connection between the processes of listening required 
on IELTS test and those required on tasks set for academic courses, as commented in the following remarks: 


MOSAIC SERIES: [in mosaic] the questions are not quite in line with IELTS as I mentioned as far as the purpose of test 
is concerned, but as far as the format is concerned there are some similarities. Most of them [questions] require kind of 
making inferences, a few items require factual information, they need to listen to a text, it might be conversation or 
lecture, and then there are some inferential and referential questions. The focus is on pragmatic understanding. 


Whilst pinpointing processing differences between the listening skills in the two realms, this lecturer acknowledged that 
it would be most difficult to level criticism on IELTS exam without gathering empirical data, although he criticized 
scoring part of the IELTS exam in an imperceptible way through the face validity. 


MOSAIC SERIES: I think it’s very difficult to say something about the problems of IELTS. Because it’s problematic and 
requires empirical data, I would rather not to talk about the quality ofLELTS. Because they are validated tests. You can 
say something about the face validity, [but] it can’t be much helpful. [But], when it comes to rating the issue of for 
example, weather in such cases spelling can be taken into consideration [or not]. 


Whilst emphasizing the differences between the requirements of IELTS and those of academic listening, the instructors 
from this Tess-critical oriented’ group agreed that IELTS would be an indisputably valuable form of training for 
university study: 


MOSAIC: I think IELTS would be very useful, here because American listening textbook [Mosaic] is mainly deal with 
the TOFLE. I think in any kind of conversation course, there should be one TOEFLE or IELTS, they are both 
proficiency test, they are not basically distinct in terms of the format, but there might be difference in terms of the skills 
and knowledge to be tested. So that’s a must, I think after two or three sessions there should be a session dealing with 
samples of items ofproficiency tests. 


TACTICS FOR LISTENING 1: You know because they are not familiar with these kinds of tasks, having a kind of 
course focusing on these tasks-types would better prepare students for those tasks and give them enough opportunity 
and experiences for task-types, because they don’t have any prior experience for [these] task types. 


TACTICS FOR LISTENING 2: It is useful [to use IELTS]; we use the same IELTS test for advanced level in the 
university. It is reliable and valid. 


In this case, the overwhelming importance of training the IELTS in academic courses was commented most 
unequivocally by Tactics for listening instructors. In a similar vein, they saw the development of skills required to 
response to the IELTS test as a key part of students’ professional education in overseas and their emigration to the 
abroad. 


TACTICS FOR LISTENING 1: I think we have to include these task-types, because IELTS exam is an international 
exam, most students in Iran are required to participate if they are going to emigrate to study in the abroad, so this play 
a very important role in students ’ academic life. So if we want to make listening classes useful, we have to incorporate 
some of these task-types into our comprehension classes. 


TACTICS FOR LISTENING 2: It is useful because, some of students are ambitious, they want to continue their further 
education in Australia, Canada and native speaking countries. So when they come to advanced levels we use the same 
[IELTS] tests, first of all they want to go overseas, they have to pass IELTS, so it is very effective to make them to use 
the same test in order to make them ready for the IELTS and TOEFLE exam. 


The other group - a slightly smaller one than the previous one - had a more critical opinion of the test and its probable 
effectiveness. This group was limited to just two instructors - Real listening and speaking, and lecture ready 
instructors. The overall view commented by these informants was that the purpose, hence, the construct of listening in 
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the IELTS listening test was somehow at odds with that which functioned in listening tasks set at academic courses, and 
that, as an outcome, the test ventured delivering students a distorted impact of the nature of real listening. 


REAL LISTENING AND SPEAKING: The purpose is different. Several times we work on one text that is different; it’s 
not the problem with the IELTS, of course that’s the nature of things that would be different. If you repeat everything for 
students, for teaching it’s not a problem but when they are tested according to just strict form they have no opportunity 
to ask for clarification and whenever there is a test this might be a problem for any test of listening separate from 
speaking, [because] in real context they are included together, so that would be a problem of any test. 


One other difference commented by this lecturer was the lack of variety in the LELTS tasks in comparison with the 
exercises included in the textbook and used in his classroom. 


REAL LISTENING AND SPEAKING: The other thing is the lack of variety in the tasks of IELTS. In the textbook used in 
my classes, there are lots of variety, but the listening of IELTS, [is] fixed format, [there are] four tasks, the last one 
would be a lecture. 


For Lecture ready informant, the focus was on the issue of the variety of topics in the case of IELTS and academic 
tasks. In this regard, she pointed out that an inequitable variety of topics in task-types set in two domains and 
irrelevancy of the topics to the listeners’ background knowledge in the case of IELTS tasks, lead them to the additional 
variation. 


LECTURE READY: The other thing is that students in the class would find the lectures for example relevant to them 
but in IELTS the lecture can be on any topic. For example about the extinction of animals that is good for students of 
biology not for students of language perhaps. [Thus] Variety of topics would be the difference, we have got variety of 
activities that they would be relevant to the students. In IELTS, [they’re] not always relevant. 


Moreover, more ominously this informant went on to level some criticisms on the listening part of the IELTS exam. 
One of the criticisms concerned with the isolation of listening from speaking in IELTS, whereas according to her they 
can’t be separable in real context: 


LECTURE READY: It is in isolation, I mean that it is not [integrated with speaking], because in my course it’s 
listening and speaking together inseparable. In real context when you don ’t get one point you can use strategies to 
communicate and ask for clarification, but it is missing in test of IELTS. 


The other shortcoming was dealt with the predictability of some items: 


REAL LISTENING AND SPEAKING: very good test, but part of it can be predicted, because for example section on is 
only details of numbers, these are useful but it can be predictable. 


Additional pitfall leveled on the notion of background knowledge. According to Real listening and speaking instructor, 
students’ familiarity with the topic of the talk would impact their performance on the test and therefore generate 
construct - irrelevant variance: 


REAL LISTENING AND SPEAKING: If students have background knowledge regarding the topic, they perform better 
on that IELTS section. But IELTS claims that no background knowledge would be required for listening sections, but in 
reality you see that it would affect their listening comprehension. 


The last concern of the Real listening and speaking instructor related more to what he saw as the non-authentical nature 
of listening in the IELTS test. In his view, the problem lies on the scoring of spelling that is not in line with the real 
context in which listeners can understand even without knowing the correct spelling of all words. Whereas, what was 
notable about listening in real context and at university, he thought, was that it usually integrates with speaking together 
and can operate no matter if the spelling is understood or not, one which even is comprehended by the listeners’ 
paraphrase of incoming stimuli. This, he thought, was a feature strongly lacking in the IELTS test and would lead to the 
unreliability of the test. 

REAL LISTENING AND SPEAKING: In listening if you get the paraphrase to understand and use more words it 
doesn’t hurt the communication, so some differences between this type of testing because if you get the spelling wrong, 
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you get a low score, while I listening in real listening and speaking you don’t need to have correct spelling. But one 
problem with the reliability is that they are supposed to write if spelling is wrong then they are not given any score that 
is a problem, exact method of spelling, so what is the difference between somebody who doesn’t get the word and 
somebody who understand the meaning, get the word and misses the spelling. Spelling is another activity and other kind 
of skill, not essential for listening and understanding. 


For this more ‘critically-disposed’ instructor, the sense of incongruity between listening demands in the two domains, as 
well as the test’s perceived problems led him to believe that IELTS would not be an absolutely beneficial form of 
preparation for academic courses: 


REAL LISTENING AND SPEAKING: I think if it is the only thing you work in class for preparation for IELTS, that 
won't work, because there is a difference between test and task. Tasks or exercises would be useful for learning, 
improvement, and development. But if it is the test only and all the activities are based on IELTS, [it won’t work], you 
know that the aim of the test is measurement. But it is not good if you measure the students all the times. What about the 
teaching and learning and progress. What about other aspects of communication. If you overemphasize a kind of test 
for your classes then you lose sight of lots of important things. 


5. Conclusion 

The study showed the critical view of the relationship between the IELTS listening and listening in academic English 
programs. Whilst, the main similarity was revealed in those tasks of IELTS and academic domains requiring mainly 
bottom up engagement with the material, in many parts the two domains were identified to deviate from each other. The 
divergence between the two domains was verified in the interview commentaries of instructors where, for example, 
Mosaic lecture saw the critical understanding of the material as the main listening requirement in his course. Therefore, 
as we saw in investigation of the commentaries, concerns expressed regarding the differences between the listening 
requirements of two domains were identified to be prominent, whilst, on the other hand commentaries about the 
similarities kept to minimum. In sum, this prominence of viewpoints regarding the divergence of listening requirements 
in the two domains points to the more discrepancy of constructs than the similarity of them between the IELTS listening 
and academic listening. 

Another difference was difference in listening to the number of texts, that in contrast to the IELTS, academic listening 
was identified to require listening to multiple texts. Such a view of multiplicity in engagement was confirmed in the 
interviews, where some instructors highlighted the engagement with different topics and sources as requirements for 
their courses that would develop students’ listening skills in familiarity with various sources and different varieties of a 
language. As one instructor explained it, to give their presentation, students should “search for the sources, different 
varieties of English on different topics and they need to be responsive” about their presentation. Concern was also noted 
regarding the absence of the listening-speaking connections in the sample IELTS materials provided, and instructors 
wondered whether this feature of academic listening pointing to the other divergence between two domains, could be 
incorporated into the IELTS test somehow. Listening in the two domains was also perceived to vary around the notion 
of what Shapiro and Hughes, (1996) termed, ‘information literacy’ approach. In this case some instructors highlighted 
the importance of students’ involvement in the variety of sources for the purpose of making them familiar with the 
different means of getting information from different sources such as online and media. In contrast, it was identified 
that to a greater extent, the skills regarding the searching and selecting of sources seemed to have little or no 
manifestation in the IELTS listening test. 

The last difference between the two domains can be explained with regard to the issue of construct irrelevant variance. 
According to Fulcher (2010) construct irrelevant variance is the effect of any unintended factor like noise and cheating 
on test scores that leads to the divergence between test scores and, hence, differentiation among students’ performance 
due to the constructs in which we are not interested. The analysis of commentaries expressed in interviews revealed 
some unintended variables underlying IELTS test that effect test takers’ listening test score in particular and their 
overall test score in general and make an incredible difference among them, hence leading to the construct-irrelevant 
variance between scores. In this sense, the variables identified to be: 1. Scoring procedure; 2. lacking variety; 3. 
disintegration of listening and speaking; 4. predictability of some items. 

Overall, the research has revealed a number of differences between the requirements of listening in the two domains. 
Arguably, as one of the instructors expressed; the significant reason for the differences lie at the center of the difference 
between the notions of the task and the test. In the IELTS corpus all tasks were identified to be necessarily tests, while 
in university context, by contrast, almost all tasks were identified to be set for improvement, not for assessment. 
Therefore this difference leads to difference in the requirements of the two domains. 
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The fallowing questions are concerned with the comparisons between the assignment tasks you provided and the 
attached sample IELTS listening tasks. 

1. What do you see as the main similarities and/or differences between the type of listening set on the IELTS test, and 
the type of listening you require of your students on the course? 

2. On the evidence of these IELTS tasks, to what extent do you think training for the IELTS listening test would be 
useful preparation for the listening demands on your course? Explain. 

Sample IELTS listening test material: 


Test 1 


LISTENING 


SECTION 1 Questions 1—1Q 

Questions IS 

Co/ripteta llm rtofas Jbslybv. 

tVWJe OiVE WORD for each answer. 



Quwfo/U 7-f 0 
coupes m mm oefc m 

Writii ONE WORD A NO/OR A NUMBER for each ms-wr, 



Numtifrf 
of days 

TfttaE di&tanss 

Prk» 

{par parson} 

|np!u(fe5 

Trip Gri@ 

12 days 

‘I .. km 

£525 

1 accommodation 

* car 

* ynu 1 

Trip Twe 

3 days 

380 fem 

9C _ _ 

* accommodalkMi 

* car 

- 10 . 
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SECTION 2 Questions 11—20 

Quflsfems 11-12 
CTfutisB 7WG teri& r 5 A-i 

YHfhir.hi TWfl ia-rilitii?* *1 l;h-5 leisure ckib hs-j* nec^rt y bo<cn impnpvod'? 

A the gym 

B the tracks 

C the indoor poo* 

0 the outdoor poci 

£ the sports training Few children 


Questions 13-20 
CQmpfafQ itie notes fallow. 

mite WO MORE THAN TWO WORDS fori&Ctf sn^Bf 

Joining the leisure dub 

Plarsonaf Assassmen l 

* NflW members should describe any 13....,. 

* The 14 .. will he explained La you faercre you LiSO the equipment 

* You will be given n six-weak 15 „__ 

7>pes of fnemb&rsft'p 

* Thera is e caffiputsafy £90 10____... fee tor members. 

■ Gold mem Dors are glv&n 17 ......_ .. to all the LP clubs 

■ P¥amler members are given priority durins? 14 .. hpurs. 

* Premier members c&n bring some 19.... every mortili. 

■ Memhera ahould always lake their 29___._With them. 


SECTION 3 Quesfrojis 21-30 

Questions 21-25 

ChoosB tte correct A, B or C. 

Global Design Competition 

21 Students entering the desr£n competition have to¬ 
ft produce an erierg'^-efficefil design. 

S adapt an fisting energy-saving appliance 
C develop a new use tor cutmni technctogy. 

22 John chp^« d Ui^JivroshH-r because he warned to make di-sriwashers. 

A more appealing, 

B more gammon, 

C more economical 

23 Th& stone in Jdhn's 'HocfcpQbr design ia used 

A (or decoration. 

B tt? switch it on. 

£■ to Stop Yvalor OGGaping,, 

24 In the bold mg ohjambsr, the carbon dioxide 

A change to a gas. 

B dries ihe di&hes. 

C ia allowed to cool. 

25 At the end Of the cleaning process, lh& carbon dioxide 

A is rateasad into the a.r 
0 is disposed oF wi|h itie waste. 

Tl is eclloctad ready to ho ro-nArtd 
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Questions 26^-30 
Complete tiie notes heibiv. 

Wnte ONE WORD ONLY foreaoh 

* John needs help preparing for his 3G „ . .. 

* Th^ jxofwwr advises John to make a 27 _ _ _ of he design 

* John's mmn prob+em is getting good quality 2ft- - -_- -— . 

- The pntfessor suggests John apply for a ?9 . — .. , 

b The professor will cneck the 3D . .... Irvformailon in John's wt iifen 

repod 


SECKON 4 Questions 31-40 

Cotnpf&ta the nates bofow 
Writ* ONE WORD ONLY forsacb 

THE SPIRIT BEAR 

Letteral Facts 

■* His a wb He bear belonging to the black btti r fn nriliy. 

- Its ixMw gnmcs from an uiKimnninn 31 

■ LuraL people bclfc** 1 Ji Jt iL bai. unu-riM 33 .... 

■ They protect the h ea r (mm 33 __..._., ., 

Habitat 

- The bears rclalioiniliip v^j i h the forest iscomplot. 

* Tfcee toots stop 34 ...-_,.... along naimon streams. 

* The bea IIS 1 feeding habits provide nutrien la tor forest vegetation 

* li isc?irreiuJy found un a small number of 33 ...... . ... 

Threat! 

" H abitai is being lost rl ue TO deforests,lion and construction of 
3ft -- -- ... by Lug^rig companies. 

- 1 Un restricted, 37 - -_ isnffoctmg the salmon supply. 

* The hears 1 existence is also lKrtat^ned by their Low rape of 38 

timnii forward 

■ Intefetod parties are wodrirlg together, 

’ E.oggi ng ^cnpanicH musl improw theiT 39 . of logging. 

* Maintenance and 40 --of ! he spirit hea.|V territory is needed. 

















